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HE For The Duration 

 & As the industry’s business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 
: has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 
: formed of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 
P duction of food to sustain our armed forces, our allies and 


our civilian population. Until Victory is ours every effort 


will be made to supply all contributing information and each 
issue kept ‘‘strictly business’, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, all the usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted. 


Keeping the Canning Industry Informed-- Since 1979 
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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* No. 2 in a series of suggestions for maintaining highest - 
* * 


canning efficiency with the new metal containers 


Spillage like this may cause future 
trouble. Get rid of it! 


= D0 N’T allow spillage (some spillage can’t be helped) 

to remain on the new wartime cans. Even a 
little salt Lrine or acid sugar will cause residues which are 
liable to help corrosion or rust to get started. 


Here’s the ideal way to 
wash wartime cans. 


.f D0 wash wartime cans with clean hot-water spray under 

good pressure. This removes spillage . . . eliminates 
rusting condition. Spray should be applied just as the cans 
are leaving the closing machine. 


Processing retorts make 
poor washing machines. 


2. DON’T depend on processing water to wash the out- 

side of your cans. Such water, in time, builds 
up strong acid, salt, or sugar concentrations, which will pro- 
mote rusting. 


What about fish and meat filled cans? 


4, DO wash meat and fish cans, after filling and closing, with 
alkaline solution to remove grease. But, be sure solu- 

tion is not strong enough to attack tin coating. Then wash 

cans with hot water to remove solution before processing. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable of taking 
care of all specified requirements, provided proper 
precautions are taken by the canner. To help you 
maintain the highest canning standards with these 
cans, American Can Company is taking this means 
cf pointing out further the necessity of strict ad- 


herence to the recognized principles of good 
canning practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, call your 
nearest Canco representative today. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J 
Judge, Advertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U A. 
rates upon application. Forms close Wednesday; cover forms Tuesday. Copy required for proof ten days in advance of close. 


he Post Office, Baltimore, Md., under Act of March 3rd. 1879. 


—$3.00; Canada—$: 


4.00; Foreign—$5.00. Advertisins 
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HE WAY to knowledge is the 
| to progress. It is an American 
privilege which we hold sacred. 

The advertising of dextrose is a 
step along that path. It educates the 
public to know the value of this pure 
white, food-energy sugar. 

Mothers and fathers learn why 
dextrose is essential for infant growth. 
Housewives learn why foods enriched 
with dextrose forestall fatigue and 


CERELOSE DEXTROSE 


Path Progress 


maintain reserve energy in hard- 
working husbands and sons. 

Though the supply of dextrose 
scarcely meets current demands (in- 
cluding those of the Army and Navy 
which naturally have priority), the 
advertising of dextrose will continue 
to promote the prestige of this valu- 
able sugar. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TUNE IN 
Stage Door Canteen 


Every Thursday 9:30 to 10:00 P.M., E.W.T., Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 
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The advertising of dextrose, as 
an educational force, doubly bene- 
fits America. Consumers learn how 
this pure white, crystalline food- 
energy sugar forestalls fatigue, 
fortifies energy. Then they ask for 
foods “Enriched with Dextrose”, 
thus increasing the use of Amer- 
ican corn, grown by American 
farmers, refined in American fac- 
tories, distributed by American 
companies. 


DEXTROSE 


SUGAR 


made by 
THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 


SCORN PRODUCT 
REFINING ce. 
NEW YORK. U.S.A. 
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Reading Time 3 Minutes 


Next time someone says, “It’s going to be a long war’’... 


Ask 


TT staa him that we Americans have a habit of doing things FAST 
—and we can clean up this War Job QUICK, too, as soon as we ALL 
Pitch in and Do Our Part. 
* * * 
Our FIGHTING MEN are resourceful, determined, unbeatable 
when they have the necessary support. We must make it possible for 
* them to take the offensive everywhere, NOW! To strike faster, and * 


with irresistible force! 
* 


That means they must have the best, the most ingenious, the most 
effective war materials and supply service ever produced. 


And that takes MONEY... Your Money... My Money... 
Your Company’s Money .. . Idle Money in Savings and 
Checking Accounts ... In Safety Deposit Boxes ... In Com- 
pany Cash Balances ...In Trust Funds... The Last Penny 
that can be possibly squeezed out of Your Income and Mine. 


Not to GIVE to our Government—but to LEND to it. At interest. 
On the best security in the whole world. 


* * * 
So let's cut our spending . . . Give up luxuries . . . Put more of our 
income into bonds. (10% is a minimum) .. . Let's preserve our 
rn Freedom, the American Way of Life, the highest standard of living in 
ALL the world! * 
* 


We can’t win this war the free and easy way, and do it QUICK. 
ral * We all have to change our habits—get the habit of saving our change * 
) —invest it in Uncle Sam. 
* 


a Start Stamp or Bond Savings NOW for everyone in the family. 
And raise your own ante. 


* LET’S “BOND”’ OURSELVES TO END IT, QUICK! » 


This space donated by FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


* SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION 
HOOPESTON ILLINOIS 


* * * * * * * * 
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EDITORIALS 


meetings of canners associations will begin to 

assemble and it is expected the Government men 
—meaning the heads of the war enforcement depart- 
ments—will be ready to talk “turkey.” If you go, go 
with an open mind determined to get every bit of infor- 
mation possible, and not in an antagonistic frame of 
mind, predetermined that they can tell you nothing be- 
cause they are inexperienced, visionary theorists, and 
don’t know what they are talking about. You could not 
be further wrong about them if you tried. Would you 
say that Howard Hamilton, John L. Baxter, E. A. 
Meyer, to name just a few in our own industry, were 
anything but the finest of business men? The entire 
roster of speakers and leaders of the discussions at the 
recent great Food Processors Conference deserve to be 
named along with these, for they were all tops in their 
respective professions. You will understand this when 
you realize that the Government effort has been to 
have representative good business men serve from each 
industry in the country, the most experienced. That 
call went out from the Government in this difficult war 
problem, and the responses have been admirable, a 
credit to our citizenship; for there is no better cotarie 
of fine business men in the whole world than those now 
serving the Government as their war bit. And the 
representatives of our industry measure up in full. In 
fact the entire food set up in all its branches is tops, 
as we have already said, among all the industries of 
the country now represented on the war boards. 


(meetin EVENTS—Next week the “postponed” 


Don’t be swayed by the carpings of the ignorant, 
and be on your guard against those who try to spread 
disunion and disloyalty. We know there is a lot of 
this done innocently or inadvertently, but for that 
reason it is the more dangerous, as it would seem to 
come from men in position to know and whom many 
are willing to follow. The traitors and the saboteurs 
in our midst—and there are lots of them—do not con- 
fine their efforts to blowing up munition factories, or 
burning warehouses filled with foods. They very much 
prefer to sow disunity through just such sources as 
these, for if they can keep us fighting among our- 
selves, their job will be easy. As this war grows more 
tense—and it is every day—these acts of our enemies 
will increase. You will never guess where they come 
from or why. The thing to do is: don’t air your dissent 
among others in the crowd. Wait until you have 
thoroughly digested the whole matter, and it is dollars 
to cents that you will save your face, and help the 
good cause, because if you do not agree it is probably 
because you have not gotten the whole story straight 
and therefore do not understand. But if you voice your 
wrong impression you may set off a whole train of 
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misunderstanding. Do your own thinking, might be 
a good motto for the war, but confine it to thinking!! 


AGRICOLA THE GENT—The farmer is in an ancient and 
honorable position, and it looks like history might re- 
peat itself: we are calling on the farmers (the grow- 
ers) to save us in this most dangerous of all wars! 
Food now looms as the all-important item in our list 
of war requirements. That food must be raised before 
it can be canned or preserved by any known method, 
and so the farmer steps to the front. Small wonder 
then that we are beginning to learn that the farmer 
is not the “hick” or the “Jay” the comic supplement 
pictures him; but a doctor of the soil, the vetenarian 
upon whom depends the herds of meat animals, as well 
as for the all important milk, and its products; the 
toiler who works from before sun-up to long after 
sunset, taking all the risks of unfavorable weather, 
floods and freezings, and at least until very recent 
years, expected to grow our food, and to furnish it 
at no profit, or at best at a minimum. He was sucked 
into the whirlpool of financial gambling during the 
mad-cap twenties, just as were all species of the human 
race, and when the bubble burst he lost, as did all 
others. But because he was the producer of our food, 
and for that reason constituted about 50 per cent of 
commercial business, he had to be cared for, and built 
back. In a world that was dollar crazy there was but 
one way to get the farmer back, and that was to so 
curtail his output, even to the extent of killing the pigs, 
as to force the rest of the people to pay a price that 
would yield some profit, and save further destruction 
of the farms—the basic means of our food supplies. 
History is beginning to see this in its true light, and 
to understand. 

But now the pendulum is swinging the other way: 
the farmer wants a full parity with the best business 
ventures of the market, in prices for his products and 
in wages for his hired men. He has hunger on his 
side, and who is there to deny him? But such a race 
would ultimately prove as fatal for him as it would 
be to the war efforts and to all who now work at that 
war trade. If he does not raise the food, and if that 
food is not saved as planned, we can lose this war, 
make no mistake, and if we lose the war we lose every- 
thing, as you will quickly see if you look at Belgium, 
Holland, France, Poland and other captured countries, 
all of which were once famous for their growers of 
food. And if he tries to match the high wages now 
being paid in our war industries, in his efforts to keep 
help on the farm, prices will get all out of hand for all 
food, and all of us will come a cropper. The point is, 
then, as someone has pointed out: sanity must come 
into our war plant wages, which have gone hog-wild, 
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and in the face of restricted food prices and prices of 
all things. In other words the sore spot is the war 
plant wage rate. We have such faith in our public 
that we believe they would work at wages half the 
present rate, to win this war and make certain the 
continuance of our national life, and of the opportu- 
nities to make a decent living for years to come. 


OTHER FARMERS—And not just the tillers of the soil, 
but the farmers of the sea who produce the fish foods 
so necessary, and so plentiful if we can arrange to 
work them to the limit. 


“Given adequate labor and equipment, Alaska’s 
vast fishing waters could furnish an estimated 
salmon pack of 6 to 614 million cases in 1943, 
Harold L. Ickes, Fishery Coordinator, has just 
said. This compares with a ’42 pack of 5,015,375 
cases, indicating an increase of 20 to 30 per cent 
is possible. 

“The greater potential yield would result di- 
rectly from wise conservation measures evolved by 
the Fish and Wild Life Service and practiced in 
Alaska over a period of years,” according to the 
Coordinator. “But, the Alaska salmon industry, 
the most important of its kind in the world, faces 
many problems during the coming season.” 

Chief among these problems, it was pointed out, 
are the taking of tenders and other floating equip- 
ment by the war agencies and the lack of an ade- 
quate labor supply. These factors would seriously 
curtail the pack in Bristol Bay and along the 
Alaska Peninsula, reducing the pack as much as 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 cases, or even eliminateing 
it entirely. This pack is largely red salmon, the 
most desirable grade. Although a fair pack of sal- 
mon was taken last year, much of it never reached 
grocery shelves, and salmon for civilians is scarce. 
It is a valued Army, Navy and export food. 

The probable pack for all of Alaska will lie be- 
tween the two extremes, with the total dependent 
in the last analysis upon the availability of tem- 
porary labor and transportation in the spring and 
summer months. 


“If personnel and equipment can be secured,” 
said the Coordinator, “I do not know where more 
protein food suitable for use anywhere in the 
world can be obtained for the same expenditure 
of manpower and material. The Office of Fishery 
Coordinator intends to exert every effort to obtain 
the maximum pack under the abnormal conditions 
produced by the war as one contribution of this 
Department to the War food program.” X-8506 


LONGER HOURS—Like the farmers, labor has profited 
mightily within recent years. Following the great de- 
bacle too many could find no employment, and most 
were badly underpaid. Now labor is called upon to 
forego the short hours during the duration—as a 
wholly war contribution—and to work as a normal 
war time labor week not less than 48 hours, which 
would be the equivalent of adding 20 per cent to the 
number of laborers available, and preferably 58 hours, 
an addition equivalent to nearly 50 per cent. All this 


to help win the war, as their contribution, and in recog- 
nition of the benefits that have been heaped upon them. 
Cannot the Labor Leaders demonstrate their patriot- 
ism in this way? 

The temporary loss in wages would be more than 
made up in the lower living costs that would result, 
and, what is not to be overlooked, in a heavy lessening 
of the heavy taxes that must result from the spending 
for this war. Labor escapes none of these taxes, and 
they will go on for years after the war ends. The less 
we spend on the war, due to its earlier ending, the 
lower these taxes; and the quicker we get out the pro- 
duction, due to the increased man-power, the sooner 
the war can be ended, with the enormous saving of 
life that would result from this. It is all a question 
of war time effort, and nothing else counts. 

Our boys are all out for victory, are our farmers, 
and labor and our business men matching them? If 
we do not, they will have died in vain. 


Calendar Of Events 


JANUARY 19-20, 1943—Annual Meeting National Pickle Pack- 
ers Association, Chicago, III. 

JANUARY 25, 19483—Georgia Canners Association, Macon, Ga. 

JANUARY 25-26, 19483—Annual Meeting, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 

JANUARY 25-27, 1943—Annual Meeting, National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, Chicago, III. 

JANUARY 26, 19483—Florida Canners Association, Tampa, Fla. 

JANUARY 28, 1943—Northwest Canners Association, Port- 
land, Ore. 

JANUARY 28, 19483—Group of canners from Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 

JANUARY 28-29, 1943—Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 

JANUARY 30, 19483—Canners League of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1943—Annual Meeting, Maine Canners Associa- 
tion, Eastland Hotel, Portland, Maine. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1948—South Texas Canners Association, Wes- 
laco, Tex. 

FEBRUARY 1, 19483—Special Meeting, Wisconsin Canners As- 
sociation, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

FEBRUARY 1-12, 1943—Canners and Frozen Food Packers 
School, Food Industry Department, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1943—Michigan Canners Association. 

FEBRUARY 2, 1948—Utah Canners Association, Ogden, Utah. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1943—Special Meeting, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

FEBRUARY 3, 1943—Ozark Canners Association, Springfield, 
Missouri. 

FEBRUARY 4, 1943—Iowa-Nebraska Canners Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

FEBRUARY 4-5, 1943—Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting, Asso- 
ciation of New York State Canners, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

FEBRUARY 4-5, 19483—Annual Meeting, Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation, Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 5, 1943—Special Annual Meeting, Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

FEBRUARY 5, 19483—Minnesota Canners Association, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

FEBRUARY 6, 1943—Tennessee-Kentucky Canners Association. 

FEBRUARY 8-9, 1943—Virginia Canners Association, Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


SIMPLIFIED FOOD PRICING 
BEGINS 


The first step toward realization of its 
recently announced policy of simplified 
and standardized food pricing at the re- 
tail level was taken January 8 by the 
Office of Price Administration with the 
establishment of new and uniform mar- 
gins for retailers and wholesalers on 
nine food commodities. 

The commodities are coffee, all canned 
fish, cooking and salad oils, hydrogen- 
ated and other shortenings, corn meal, 


canned citrus fruits and juices, evapo- 


rated and condensed milk, pure maple 
syrup and pure corn syrup, and flour 
and flour mixes. 

Each storekeeper will apply the uni- 
form mark-ups to his net cost to get his 
dollars-and-cents maximums. 

Canned fish previously had been under 
alternate price ceilings, in which the 
storekeeper determined his maximum 
either by use of the March levels of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation or 
by use of mark-ups somewhat smaller 
than those now allowed. 

Canned citrus fruits and juices, evap- 
orated and condensed milk, pure maple 
syrup and pure corn syrup have recently 
been brought under specific maximums 
at the processor levels and a method of 
uniformly determining wholesale and re- 
tail maximums was felt desirable. 

The action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 7 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 237 (Adjusted and Fixed Mark- 
up Regulation for Sales of Certain Food 
Products at Wholesale) and Amendment 
No. 7 to Maximum Price Regulation No. 
238 (Adjusted and Fixed Mark-up Regu- 
lation for Sales of Certain Food Prod- 
ucts at Retail). The amendments be- 
come effective January 14, 1943, for all 
products except evaporated and con- 
densed milk, for which the effective date 
was made January 8. 


TUNA PRICES 


Because canners’ individual March 
1942 ceilings on tuna, bonito and yellow- 
tail showed wide variance, the Office of 
Price Administration January 8 set 
specific uniform dollars and cents prices 
at the packer level on these three types 
of large fish from the tuna family, which 
are caught primarily in Pacific waters. 

The action probably will not affect the 
general level of retail tuna prices to the 
consumer. However, it may stimulate a 
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reduction by some high-priced sellers, 
as a result of their lowered costs. 

These new and specific canner ceilings 
are fixed in Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 299—Sales by Canners of Tuna, Bo- 
nito and Yellowtail—effective January 
13, 1948. They reflect approximately the 
average March prices which packers pre- 
viously had charged their wholesale cus- 
tomers. For example, on “fancy light 
meat” tuna in one-pound containers, 
canner ceilings during March had ranged 
from $20 to $28 per case of 48 cans. The 
new ceiling is $23. 

Previously, the wide variance in March 
ceiling prices of canners was caused by 
the difference in inventory practices of 
each packer. Some used the “first in- 
first out” pricing method and reflected 
actual costs at packing time, which for 
some was in May 1941 and thus resulted 
in a lower ceiling than that of other 
competitors who estimated March 1942 
sales values on the basis of future pro- 
spective costs, when higher-cost replace- 
ments could be secured from the new 
pack in May 1942. 

The supply situation on tuna and fish 
of similar species now shows up in a 
considerably more favorable light than 
it did last spring. Although bonito is a 
member of the tuna family and yellow- 
tail yields meat which, when canned, 
resembles tuna, neither of these varieties 
is permitted under the Food and Drug 
Act to be sold as tuna. The total pack 
of these types of fish—including Atlantic 
horse mackerel, which is the same species 
as Bluefin tuna but is not covered by the 
new regulation—has ranged during the 
past five years from 2,500,000 to 3,800,- 
000 cases. 

Last March, trade estimates indicated 
that the new 1942 tuna pack alone might 
be as small as 1,000,000 cases compared 
with 2,300,000 in 1941, due primarily to 
the commandeering of boats for coastal 
war duty. However, these reports proved 
without foundation and latest indications 
point to a tuna output in excess of 2,000,- 
000 cases. 

The new order deals only with canner 
sales. Raw fish is exempt from price 
control. 

Wholesalers of tuna, bonito and yellow- 
tail still have the choice of using either 
their March 1942 ceilings under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulations or 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 237 (Ad- 
justed and Fixed Mark-up Regulation 
for Sales of Certain Food Products at 
Wholesale). The latter regulation per- 
mits the wholesaler to add a specified 
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mark-up—ranging from 5% to 13% per 
cent depending on which of three types 
of wholesale operations he does business 
under—to his net cost. 

Retailers may price under the General 
Maximum Price Regulation or use Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 238 (Adjusted 
and Fixed Mark-up Regulation for Sales 
of Certain Food Products at Retail). 
Similar to the wholesaler’s regulation, 
the latter order permits retailers to add 
a specified mark-up—varying from 14 to 
23 per cent depending on class of store— 
to their new net cost of the canned fish. 


The following definitions and prices 
are taken from the order MPR-299: 

§ 1364.660 Definitions. (a) When used 
in this Maximum Price Regulation No. 
299 the term: 


(1) “Person” includes an individual, 
corporation, partnership, association, any 
other organized group of persons, legal 
successor or representative of any of the 
foregoing, and includes the United States, 
any agency thereof, any other govern- 
ment, or any of its political subdivisions, 
and any agency of the foregoing: Pro- 
vided, That no punishment provided by 
this regulation shall apply to the United 
States, or to any such government, politi- 
cal subdivision, or agency. 

(2) “Canner” means a person who pre- 
serves tuna, bonito, or yellowtail by pro- 
cessing and hermetically sealing in metal 
containers. 

(3) “Tuna” means canned meat from 
the following species of fish caught in the 
Albacore (Germo lal- 
lunga); skipjack (Katsuwomus pela- 
mis); bluefin (Thunnus thynnus); and 
yellowfin (Neothunnus macropterus) ; 
and from bluefin (Sarda Sarda) caught 
in the Atlantic Ocean. 

(4) “White meat tuna” means alba- 
core meat. 

(5) “Light meat tuna” means skip- 
jack, bluefin, or yellowfin meat. 

(6) “Bonito” means canned meat from 
fish of the species bonito (Sarda Chi- 
tiensis). 

(7) “Yellowtail” means canned meat 
from fish of the species yellowtail (Seri- 
ola Dorsatis). 

(8) “Fancy” means choice cuts of 
cooked tuna from fish weighing not more 
than 60 pounds round. weight, packed 
with large pieces of solid meat with the 
addition of one or two small pieces of 
solid meat, if necessary to bring the con- 
tents to required net weight, but not in- 
cluding any flakes added at the time of 
packing. 
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(9) “Choice cuts” means large choice 
pieces of cooked tuna composed of tender 
solid meat of selected light color and fine 
texture, free from dark meat, bones, skin, 
extraneous tissue, and any substance or 
condition impairing quality. 

(10) “Standard” means wholesome 
cooked meat; regardless of size of fish, 
which when packed contains at least 75 
per cent large pieces of solid meat, free 
from dark meat, bones, skin, extraneous 
tissue, and debris. 

(11) “Flakes” means small pieces of 
wholesome cooked meat not utilized in 
the packing of fancy or standard grades, 
but free from dark meat, bones, skin, 
extraneous tissue, and debris. 


(12) “Grated” means wholesome 
cooked meat not utilized in the pack of 
fancy or standard grades, mechanically 
reduced to small uniform pieces but free 
from dark meat, bones, skin, extraneous 
tissue and debris. 

(13) “Price per case” means the price 
for 48 cans of tuna, bonito, or yellowtail 
packed for shipment in the usual con- 
tainer. 

(14) “No. 1 Tuna tin” means a can 
401x205.5. 

(15) “% Tuna tin” means a can 307x 
1138. 

(16) “% Tuna tin” means a can 211x 
109. 

(b) Unless the context otherwise re- 
quires, the definitions set forth in sec- 
tion 302 of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942 shall apply to other terms 
used herein. 


§ 1364.661 Effective date. This Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 299 (§§ 1364.- 
651 to 1364.662, inclusive) shall become 
effective January 138, 1943. 

§ 1364.662 Appendix A: Maximum con- 
ners’ prices for Tuna, Bonito, and Y ellow- 
tail. (a) The prices set forth below are 
maximum prices per case f. o. b. car at 
the shipping point nearest cannery. The 
maximum prices are gross prices and 
the seller shall deduct therefrom his cus- 
tomary. allowances, discounts, and differ- 
entials to purchasers of different classes. 


Style of container 
and price per case 


1 Ib. Y% |b. |b. 
Variety Tuna Tuna Tuna 
Albacore: 
$31.00 $16.00 $9.00 
ree 27.00 14.00 8.00 
25.00 13.00 7.50 
25.00 13.00 7.50 
Light Meat: 
23.00 12.00 7.00 
Standard 21.00 11.00 6.50 
19.70 10.35 6.20 
19.00 10.00 6.00 
Bonito: 
17.00 9.00 5.50 
15.00 8.00 5.00 
Yellowtail: 
Standard 16.00 8.50 5.25 
14.00 7.50 4.75 


(b) For varieties, container sizes, or 
types and styles of pack of tuna, bonito, 
and yellowtail not listed in paragraph 
(a) the price shall be a price determined 


by the Office of Price Administration to 
be in line with the prices listed in para- 
graph (a). Such determination shall be 
made upon written request, addressed to 
the Office of Price Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and accompanied by sworn 
statements showing costs and usual dif- 
ferentials. 


Issued this 7th day of January 1948. 
LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 


LC L MILK PRICES 


In order to enable manufacturers of 
evaporated milk to continue their prac- 
tice of making less than carload lot sales 
directly to retail stores—especially in 
areas not serviced by jobbers and whole- 
salers—the Qffice of Price Administra- 
tion January 11 set ceiling prices for 
manufacturer sales and deliveries to the 
premises of a retail store, corner baker 
or candy maker. 


The new ceilings on direct deliveries 
from the manufacturer are 15 cents per 
case of 48 14%-ounce cans higher than 
the maximum on carload lots but are 
approximately equal to wholesale grocer 
prices. Thus, the new ceilings should 
not result in any change in costs to the 
consumer. 


OPA officials emphasized that the new 
maximums will not apply to evaporated 
milk sales where delivery is made to a 
warehouse. 


At the same time, OPA also adjusted 
the less than carload lot ceilings on 
evaporated milk to enable rural whole- 
salers to purchase in their normal man- 
ner. The original Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation No. 289 (Dairy Products) pro- 
vided ceiling prices for carload lots only. 
The new small lot maximums are higher 
by five cents per case of 48 cans of 14% 
ounces than the original full lot ceilngs. 

The amendment is effective January 
16, 1943. 


L C L prices as set up in the order 
follow: 


§ 13851.1521 Maximum prices for evapo- 
rated milk—(a) Sales and deliveries of 
evaporated milk by manufacturers— (2) 
Less than carload lots—(i) Sales and 
deliveries to retail stores and to food pro- 
cessors. The maximum price for sales of 
evaporated milk by manufacturers in less 
than carload lots where delivery is made 
by the manufacturer to the physical prem- 
ises of a retail store or to the physical 
premises of a food processor shall be the 
appropriate price in sub-paragraph (1) 
of this paragraph (carload lot prices) 
plus the following: 

15 cents per carton for cartons of 48 
14% ounce cans, 96 6 ounce cans, and 6 
8 pound cans; 

7% cents per carton for cartons of 48 
6 ounce cans. 

This subdivision shall not apply to 
sales where delivery is made to the ware- 
house of the retail store, 


(ii) Other sales and deliveries. The 
maximum prices for all other sales and 
deliveries of evaporated milk by manu- 
facturers in less than carload lots deliv- 
ered to the buyer’s customary receiving 
point shall be the appropriate price in 
subparagraph (1) of this paragraph 
(carload lot prices) plus the following: 

5 cents per carton for cartons of 48 
14% ounce cans, 96 6 ounce cans, and 6 
8 pound cans; 

2% cents per carton for cartons of 48 
6 ounce cans. 

(3) All maximum prices established 
under subparagraphs (1), (2) and (3) of 
this paragraph must be reduced by the 
seller’s customary discounts or allow- 
ances, for cash or prompt payment 
However, any discount, allowance, or 
other price differential may always be 
given where it results in a price less than 
the maximum price. 


WPB FOOD UNITS TRANSFERRED 
TO USDA 


The Bureau of the Budget has an- 
nounced that most of the food units or 
parts of food units in WPB, including 
the Food Division, have been transferred, 
effective Monday, January 11, to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Further study 
and negotiation will be undertaken to 
determine the desirability of transferring 
other WPB food units or parts of units. 

Approximately 350 WPB employees 
are affected by the transfer. The majority 
of these employees has been working in 
WPB’s Food Division, which built up 
important relationships with 50,000 food 
processing establishments directly em- 
ploying more than a million workers. 
The transfers were worked out after an 
extensive survey by an interdepartmental 
transfer committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of WPB, the Department of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

In addition to the Food Division, the 
following WPB units or parts of units 
are being transferred to the Department 
of Agriculture: 


Chemical Division—Entire personnel of 
the Fats and Oils Section; personnel of 
the Fertilizers Unit of the Inorganics 
Section primarily concerned with pro- 
gramming and the administration of 
Order M-231. 

Farm Machinery and Equipment Divi- 
sion—That part of the personnel of the 
Farm Machinery and Equipment Divi- 
sion concerned primarily with determina- 
tion of the farm machinery program. 

General Industrial Equipment Division 
—That part of the personnel of the Fooc 
Processing Machinery Section concernec 
with determining the food processing 
machinery program. 

Office of Civilian Supply—Entire per- 
sonnel of the Food Section of the Con- 
sumers Goods Division; that part of the 
personnel of the Machinery Unit con- 
cerned primarily with plans, programs 
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and requirements relative to farm ma- 
chinery and food processing machinery; 
that part of the Fats and Oils Unit of 
the Chemicals Section of the General 
Commodities Division concerned prima- 
rily with edible fats and oils; that part 
of the personnel of the Containers Sec- 
tion of the General Commodities Divi- 
sion concerned primarily with plans, pro- 
grams and requirements for food con- 
tainers. 

Industry Advisory Committees — The 
relevant industry advisory committees, 
of which there are 48. 

The interdepartmental committee 
agreed that in the case of units concerned 
with food and left in WPB, either WPB 
or the Department of Agriculture may 
reopen the question of transferring such 
units in the event that operations under 
the present set-up prove unsatisfactory. 

WPB’s Food Division alone had 42 in- 
dustry advisory committees to assist it 
in increasing the supply of processed 
foods substantially for the armed forces 
and civilians of the United States, and 
at:the same time in saving thousands of 
tons of critical materials for war pur- 
poses. 


All orders already issued by the Food 
Division and by other transferred units 
will be administered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in accordance with several 
transitional arrangements now being 
made. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATOR A 
PRIORITY CLAIMANT 
AGENCY 


Establishment of six new “Claimant 
Agencies” to present claims for critical 
materials to the War Production Board 
was announced January 8. The agencies 
are being sent invitations to nominate 
members to represent them on the Re- 
quirements Committee. 

They include: 

National Housing Agency, 

Office of Rubber Director, 

Office of Defense Transportation, 

Petroleum Administrator for War, 

Food Administrator, 

Facilities Bureau of WPB. 

Claimant agencies act as spokesmen 
for the various “customers” using critical 
materials. They are responsible for mak- 
ing up and presenting their respective 
programs and compiling requirements of 
materials to meet them. This is being 
done both for current requirements and 
for future requirements to be submitted 
under the Controlled Materials Plan, 
when it becomes effective April 1. 

For instance, the Food Administrator 
draws up the war food program and es- 
timates the amount of critical materials 
required to put it into effect. The re- 
quest for materials to meet this program 
is then submitted to the Requirements 
Committee to be studied in relation to 
requests of all other claimants. 

Each claimant acts as proponent of 
its own program and carefully examines 
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the program of others. In this way views 
of all interested parties are expressed. 
After full discussion of the programs and 
requests of the respective claimants, the 
Chairman of the Requirements Commit- 
tee, with the advice of the Committee, 
makes allotments of materials to meet 
definite approved programs. 

If adjustments in individual programs 
are necessary as a result of the final 
allotment, the claimant is responsible for 
making them. The claimant is also re- 
sponsible for seeing that the approved 
program is carried out. 

The original claimant agencies were 
the Army, Navy, Air Forces, Maritime 
Commission, Office of Civilian Supply, 
Lend-Lease and Board of Economic War- 
fare. WPB-2350 


CANNING MACHINERY CLASS 
B IN CMP 


The War Production Board January 7 
began nation-wide distribution of the 
official Controlled Materials Plan Class 
B Product List. 

The list includes some 500 groups of 
related items classified as B products, 
and will be used by manufacturers op- 
erating under CMP to determine whether 
they are Class A or Class B producers. 
(Canning plant machinery is classified 
as B.) 


Only those products containing con- 
trolled materials which are included in 
the official list are Class B products. All 
other products containing controlled ma- 
terials are, by definition, Class A 
products. 


Under CMP, manufacturers of A prod- 
ucts will receive their allotments of ma- 
terials from the Claimant Agency or 
Agencies under whose programs they are 
operating. B producers, on the other 
hand, will receive their allotments from 
the appropriate Industry Divisions of the 
War Production Board. 

(Editors Note: Since the Food Ad- 
ministrator has been designated as 
“Claimant Agency,” it is believed that 
allotments for food and agricultural 
equipment will now be.made by that 
agency.) 

Provision has been made to expedite 
certain programs by designating speci- 
fied B items as Class A products. The 
items on the B list, under the heading 
“Aircraft Equipment and Components 
(Air Borne Only),” procured by the 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance or the Army 
Ordnance Department, have been desig- 
nated A products. Manufacturers are 
being notified of this fact by contracting 
officers. 


KENNETH BROWNELL 


Kenneth Brownell, 47 year old con- 
troller of the Vincennes Packing Corpor- 
ation, Vincennes, Indiana, died of a heart 
attack at the Vincennes YMCA early in 
the month. 


SOUP QUOTAS RAISED BY M-81 
CHANGE 


MEAT QUOTAS SET 


Approximately four million additional 
cases of canned soups will be packed in 
metal cans for the armed forces, Lend- 
Lease, and civilians during 1943 under 
the terms of Conservation Order M-81, 
as amended January 13 by the Director 
General for Operations. 

The amendment fixes for the first time 
the amount of metals a packer may use 
in canning certain meats and meat prod- 
ucts for civilians in 1943. The metals 
involved are steel and tin. 

In 1943, soup canners may use un- 
limited numbers of cans for packing sea- 
sonal soups, which include asparagus, 
pea, spinach, and tomato soups. They 
may use 75 per cent of the amount of 
cans they used in 1942 to pack non-sea- 
sonal soups, such as chicken, consomme, 
clam or fish chowder, vegetable, and cer- 
tain other soups. 

Under the Order as amended on De- 
cember 9, 1942, use of cans for packing 
these soups was restricted to 50 per cent 
of the amount used in 1942. 

As a result of the increase, the cans 
provided for canning of soups will raise 
the 1943 pack to an estimated total of 
19.2 million cases, from approximately 
15 million cases which would have been 
permitted under the Order as amended 
on December 9, 1942. In 1942, the total 
pack of soups was about 25 million cases. 

The 1943 can quota for packing chile 
con carne, meat loaf, meat spreads, sau- 
sage in casings, bulk sausage, potted 
meats, and luncheon meat is determined 
as follows: 

A packer may use 100 per cent of the 
tinplate or blackplate used for the first 
six of these items in 1942, plus 75 per 
cent of the tinplate and blackplate he 
used for canning luncheon meat. 

A packer may distribute his total 
quota for meat and meat products to all 
specified items; or, if he chooses, he may 
use his entire quota for only one item. 

Details of the 1943 quotas for canned 
meats and meat products were not com- 
pleted when the Order was amended on 
December 9. 

The use of metal for packing bacon, 
beef, veal, mutton, or pork in cans for 
civilians is prohibited. Such products 
are available in fresh or cured form. 

T-1579 


FILING OF CAN CERTIFICATES 


Howard Hamilton, Administrator of 
the canned food reservation orders, has 
pointed out that the canners are not re- 
quired to file new certificates with can 
manufacturers as a result of the issuance 
December 9 of amendments to M-86 and 
the new quotas established in M-86-e. 
Should canners, however, desire to make 
purchases from can manufacturers with 
whom they have not filed certificates in 
the past, the filing of a new certificate 
will be necessary. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CROWN CAN TO ENTERTAIN 
From S. Carle Cooling, General Sales 
Manager, Packers Cans Division of 
Crown Can Company comes the following 
letter: 


“It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that we extend to each and every one 
attending the Tri-State Meeting—can- 
ners, brokers, buyers, supplymen, etc.— 
and members of their families who may 
be with them—a cordial invitation to be 
our guests at a cocktail party to be given 
by us on Monday, January 25 between 
the hours of 5:30 and 7:00 P. M. in the 
Washington Room (Mezzanine Floor) of 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 


“Since this cocktail party will be over 
at 7:00 o’clock every one will have ample 
time to attend the dinner to be given 
that evening. 

“Our Glee Club, an outstanding musi- 
eal organization of Philadelphia, will 
render several numbers for your enter- 
tainment. 


“We sincerely trust that we may have 
the pleasure of your company.” 


ONE OF THE STOKELY BOYS SAW THE 
HORNET GO DOWN 


When the story about the sinking of 
the Hornet appeared in local papers this 
week, and told of the high price the Japs 
had to pay for its loss when the ship 
had to be scuttled by our own forces, it 
was interesting to note the following: 

“From a rubber lifeboat, Lieutenant 
Commander Wm. J. Widhelm and his 
rear gunner Aviator Radioman George 
D. Stokely of Newport, Tennessee, 
watched their mates lay seven 1,000 
pound bombs on the deck of the carrier, 
which broke into roaring flames for her 
entire length and went virtually dead in 
the water.” “Widhelm and Stokely were 
rescued by a Consolidated Catalina Patrol 
Bomber three days later and rejoined 
their mates and the other Hornet Squad- 
rons to continue fighting from land 
bases.” 


DR. PRESCOTT MADE NCA DEHYDRATION 
CONSULTANT 


As a result of the canning industry’s 
growing interest in dehydration, the Na- 
tional Canners Association has appointed 
Dr. S. E. Prescott, former Dean of 
Science at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Consultant on dehydration 
to the association’s Research Laboratory. 
Dr. Prescott did pioneer work on the bac- 
teriology of canning before the turn of 
the century. During the last war he held 
the rank of Major in the Sanitary Corps 
and gave principal attention to dehydra- 
tion problems. His experience of that 
time has carried over to the present war 
and his guidance has been sought by 
official agencies and organizations. 
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SPINACH ACREAGE 


According to reports received by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture from 
spinach canners in California and Texas 
on the acreage they have in mind for 
1943, the acreage to be harvested for 
canning in these two States will total 
15,830 acres. This is a decrease of about 
23 per cent from the 1942 plantings. 


On the basis of late December and 
early January reports from California, 
it appears that the acreage to be har- 
vested for processing will be reduced 
about 21 per cent from 1942. The reduc- 
tion in Texas is about 27 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA DATES 

January 28 and 29 have been definitely 
set as the dates for the meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Canners Association, which 
is to be held at the Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pennsylvania. This is the latest 
word received from the Association’s Sec- 
retary, Bill Free, who states that the 
date of January 27 as announced else- 
where, is incorrect. 


NEW GRAPEFRUIT GRADES 


Agricultural Marketing Administra- 
tion has revised the U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Canned Grapefruit to clarify 
certain provisions and to make more 
easily applied by the trade. The new 
draft became effective January 1. 


EAMES ELECTED TO NAM BOARD 


Alfred W. Eames, president of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


VIRGINIA DATES AGAIN CHANGED 


A further change in the dates of the 
meeting of the Virginia Canners Associ- 
ation has been necessary in order to make 
it convenient for Government agencies 
to properly participate. The new dates 
are set for Monday and Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 8 and 9, at the Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 


GRAPEFRUIT CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Grapefruit Canners of California and 
Arizona have organized the California- 
Arizona Grapefruit Association and ap- 
pointed Byron J. Showers as Secretary, 
who will have offices in the Security 
Building, Phoenix, Arizona. 


POWDERED MILK PLANT 


The Milk Producers Association, 
Fallon, Nev., plans to begin the opera- 
tion of a powdered milk plant there in 
February. 


CLEVELAND BROKERS ELECT CARNEY 


William A. Carney was elected Presi- 
dent at a recent meeting of the Cleve- 
land Food Brokers Association. Other 
officers elected were: Charles G. Kidney, 
Vice-President; C. N. Kirkpatrick, Treas- 
urer; Harold G. Beck, Secretary. 


HADELER HEADS BRIDGE BOARD 


W. D. Hadeler, Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Grocers and Merchants Associa- 
tion, and past president of that organi- 
zation, and past president of the National 
Retail Grocers Secretaries Association, 
has been elected president of the board 
of directors of the Golden Gate Bridge 
and Highway District, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


CANNERS SCHOOL 


The 19438 Canners and Frozen Food 
Packers School will be held February 1 
to 12, 1948, in the Food Industry De- 
partment of Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis. Special courses will be conducted 
in fruit and vegetable canning, food ex- 
amination and quality control, double 
seaming, a field men’s course, and a 
number of special conferences. Those 
who plan to attend are urged to make 
their reservation as early as possible. 


PENALIZED FOR SHORT DELIVERY 


Flotill Products, Inc., Stockton, Calif., 
has been ordered by Judge C. W. Miller 
to pay $23,900 to the Body-Steffner Co., 
of San Francisco, for failing to fulfill 
contracts for the delivery of canned to- 
matoes and tomato paste. 


OBSOLETE TIN ORDERS REVOKED 


Two orders, M-136 which limited the 
use of black plate to cans chiefly for 
chemicals, paints and edible oils, and sup- 
plementary Order M-81-a, which directed 
the use of electrolytic tin plate and chem- 
ically treated black plate to the greatest 
extent available in cans for specified 
products, have been revoked by the Di- 
rector General of Operations, since the 
provisions of these two orders are cov- 
ered in Conservation Order M-81 as 
amended December 9. 


MORE TIN SAVED 


Some 12 to 15 thousand tons of tin 
will be saved in 1943 from a new genera! 
preference Order M-43 issued Januar) 
9, which reduces the tin content of solder 
from the 30 per cent formerly permitted 
to 20 per cent, and by the elimination of 
exceptions to quota restrictions previ- 
ously granted to certain rated orders. 

An additional 100 tons of tin is ex- 
pected to be saved during 19438 as a resuli 
of the issuance of an order prohibiting 
the use of tin in the manufacture of shav- 
ing cream tubes and reducing the tin 
content in the manufacture of tooth paste 
tubes. The order became effective as of 
January 13. 
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FIRE DESTROYS NEW PLANT 


The new cannery and quick freezing 
plant of Cranberry Canners, Ince., at 
Markham, Washington, were destroyed 
by fire December 28 with a loss of more 
than $300,000. 10,000 gallons of Cran- 
berry Sauce packed for the Army were 
lost in the fire, the cause of which has 
not been determined. 


LIBBY PLANT SOLD 


The Rocky Ford, Colorado, plant of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby was recently sold 
to Ady-Milburn Company, who will in- 
stall dehydration facilities to process 
vegetables. 


DEHYDRATION LECTURES 


Dr. W. V. Cruess, head of the divi- 
sion of fruit products of the University 
of California College of Agriculture, 
Berkeley, has announced a series of eight 
lectures on dehydration, for canners. 
The lectures will be given in January 
by University and U. S. Department of 
Agriculture specialists, and will be open 
to canners and dehydrator operators. 
The topics to be considered include grow- 
ing vegetables for dehydration, principles 
of dehydrator design, drying and can- 
ning of fruits, changes in color and vita- 
mins in dehydration, fumigation of dried 
foods, insects of dried foods and their 
control, and the packaging of dried foods. 


billions. 


FATAL ACCIDENTS EXCEED WAR 
CASUALTIES 


American Manpower is suffering criti- 
cal losses through accidental death and 
injury that are effectively sabotaging 
our war effort. In the first year of war, 
beginning with Pearl Harbor and ending 
roughly just before the North African 
campaign, six times as many American 
workers had been killed by accident as 
boys killed in all the actions on land, 
sea and in the air. Besides this 4 million 
had been injured, 165 thousand of them 
permanently, says the National Safety 
Council. This waste of time and skill 
amounted to 450 million man days during 
the most decisive year in American his- 
tory and ran up dollar losses of several 
To combat such sabotage the 
National Safety Council has undertaken 
an accident prevention campaign in 
which all business firms are urged to co- 
operate. Full information may be ob- 
tained direct from the Council offices in 
the Chrysler Building, New York City, or 
from local cooperating agencies. 


OZARK DATES 


The dates for the postponed meeting 
of the Ozark Canners Association have 
been set for February 3 and 4 at the 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Missouri. The 
meeting with Government officials will 
take place on the third and the Business 
Meeting of the Association on the fourth. 


WAREHOUSE BURNS 


The warehouse of the State Wholesale 
Grocery Company, 4770 E. 50th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., was destroyed by fire 
recently. The loss is partially covered 
by insurance. 


SOUTH AFRICA TAKES TO 
DEHYDRATION 


Reports from the Department of Com- 
merce indicate large scale fruit and 
vegetable dehydration operations in 
South Africa during 1943 when many 
tons of vegetables will be dehydrated in 
year-round operation. 


MOYER BROTHERS BUY PLANT 


The four Moyer brothers, who under 
the direction of their father, T. A. Moyer, 
have been operating the canning factory 
at Luray, Virginia, have bought the 
plant from the Estate of H. F. Lucas 
and are making a number of improve- 
ments before starting 1943 operations. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 


January 18—Boyertown, Pa., Rotary 
Club. 


January 19—Biglerville, Pa., Lions 
Club. 
January 21—Rochester, New York, 


Rochester Ad Club. 


Henderson Bush 


parison of this desirable strain 


Thorogreen 


“green seeded" group. 


A selection made by N. K.& Co. for earliness, 
yield and uniformity of production. 
has proven outstanding in field performance. 
We thoroughly recommend your use and com- 


A “green seeded" strain. From careful compari- 
sons we believe this variety is the best yielding, 
highest quality, most uniform of this so called 


Bean Seed 


This strain 


N.K. & Co. Strain of Henderson Bush Produced Under The 
Supervision of our Boise, Idaho, Branch. 


We Grow A Ask For Prices 
~=Northrup, King & Co. 
Of Beans For Seed Growers and Merchants Since 1884 Other Vegetable 

Canners Minneapolis, Minn. Seeds for Canners 


von 
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WAR REFORMS IN DISTRIBUTION 


“Close to Home" selling may follow Can Identification and Grade Labeling. Much Transpor- 
tation, Gas and Tires could be saved by such a move.—By BETTER PROFITS. 


During the past few months we 
have seen come to pass several 
matters affecting canners toward 
which many in the industry have 
been working for years. First of 
all many have rightfully contended, 
in the opinion of the writer at 
least, that all foods in tin should 
be permanently identified as to 
contents. Many arguments were 
advanced against setting such a 
procedure in motion but all have 
been silenced and we are identify- 
ing them on all Government ship- 
ments. Secondly, the debate has 
gone merrily on for the past sev- 
eral years as to the respective 
merits of the National Canners de- 
scriptive labeling program and 
that of others who preferred the 
alphabetical plan of describing 
grades in the container. Right or 
wrong, we now have the latter plan 
in operation. Other “reforms” in 
canning procedure and practice 
and theory will come to light be- 
fore the boys come marching home. 


THE LOGICAL TRADING AREA 


It may be that having seen these 
things come to pass a word to the 
wise may be sufficient, it may be 
that if another re-occuring sugges- 
tion be revived that some will act 
on it favorably and again lead the 
way to better things in canning 
when we are again at liberty to 
follow our own dictates. Of course, 
the Government may be firmly en- 
trenched in the supervision of the 
canning industry that our 1943 
packs will be moved only as far 
and in such territories as they will 
indicate. But if freedom of choice 
in shipments is left to us, we ought 
to do some serious thinking and 
planning before we start moving 
what of our next season’s pack will 
be available to the public at large. 

Day before yesterday I looked 
over the stock of canned fruits and 
vegetables on the shelves of a good 
size super market in a city where 


I am fairly well acquainted with 
leading brands. I know goods have 
been scarce but I was surprised at 
the number of “foreign” labels on 
canned foods offered for sale in the 
heart of a fertile canning section. 
A half dozen have crept into the 
market after having crawled over 
countless other markets nearer 
home, and in which I am sure goods 
are just as scarce in proportion as 
they are in the one where I saw 
the stranger labels. The same 
afternoon a large retail grocer was 
congratulating himself on the sup- 
plies he had but his explanation 
was simple. He said: “You see I 
buy from New York, Chicago, a lot 
locally and I do get good size ship- 
ments from San Francisco.” This 
dealer is located a little east of the 
center of population in the United 
States and is drawing from both 
coasts, at what costs in increased 
invoice prices, increased freight 
charges and so on, no one will ever 
know. When the boys at Randolph 
Field find it necessary they may be 
rationed on foods along with the 
civilian population. It is time we 
give serious thought to shipping 
our 1943 packs to markets nearest 
home. As I have intimated, it will 
surprise no one if the Government 
insists we do just that. But on the 
chance that we may be allowed to 
exercise our initative in the matter, 
let’s seriously consider how we can 
save miles in the transportation of 
our packs to market next fall. 


DISTRIBUTORS WANT FOOD 


First of all we must think of 
those customers whose loyalty is 
unquestioned, and who even now 
are pressing us for decisions as to 
what they may expect from us dur- 
ing the remainder of this shipping 
season and in the fall. There is 
hardly a canner who does not have 
more than one customer outside of 
his logical trading area whose busi- 
ness is valued highly and to loose 


which would be a hardship both 
ways. Every such situation pre- 
sents difficulties that at first seem 
almost unsurmountable. You’ll say 
at once: “They can’t make me stop 
shipping my goods to whom I 
please, my business is still my 
own.” But if you will stop to think 
a few minutes, if you are honest 
you will admit that all your valued 
customers expect from you is as 
much of a supply of canned foods 
as you are able to supply. This cus- 
tomer’s interest is selfish, he in 
turn wants to take as good care as 
possible of his friends the retailer. 
The retail customer is in the same 
boat, he wants a supply for his con- 
sumer trade. 


CONSUMER WANTS HER 
SHARE 


To be perfectly honest, in view 
of the present state of mind of the 
average housewife, she does not 
give two hoots whether she has 
X Y Z or A BC brands of canned 
foods on her shelves as long as she 
has her fair share of canned stuff. 
Admit this, think of the canners 
several hundreds of miles away 
from your nearest market who are 
shipping through largely populated 
areas into territory that is yours 
by right of location, and see if 
you can see a light dawning. Think 
of the trouble you are having in 
getting gas enough for your fleet 
of trucks think of the wear and 
tear that might be saved on tires 
if you might sell all of your pack 
near home; think of how another 
canner or several are situated as 
you are and how they should be 
thinking as you are of limiting 
shipments to areas logically their 
points of sale. 


EXCHANGE OF MARKETS 

With a number of canners ap- 
proaching the problem with an 
honest intention to act intelligently 
in the matter, you may be sur- 
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prised how customers may be 
swapped for the duration, gasoline, 


tires and money saved and con- . 


sumers as well served as ever. You 
know it has even been discussed 
that a single plant be left on pro- 
duction in a certain territory to 
supply the entire civilian needs for 
that section as far as certain com- 
modities are concerned. I can’t pic- 
true Minnesota Valley Canneries 
allowing some packer in the East 
to market his own pack under the 
Green Giant label, but without too 
great a stretch of my imagination 
I can see the first named packer 
agreeing that they will not ship 
Green Giant Peas to distant mark- 
ets until nearby packers have dis- 
posed of their packs. It would seem 
as if the canners, if allowed to 
work out their problems, will do 
best to continue packing their own 
brands of as high quality as ever 
and then dispose of them in the ter- 
ritories nearest home. This is so 
simple a plan that many will try 
to read hardships into it. Others 
will reject it without even an at- 
tempted trial because it has never 
been done. Well, these days and 


times are fluid, change is in the air. 
Stranger things than those sug- 
gested will be asked of us and ac- 
complished before we are through 
our all out efforts toward making 
the world the safe place to live in 
which we thought we were prepar- 
ing during the first World War. 


STARTER WANTED 


A single canner can make the 
first constructive effort toward co- 
operating with some one at a dis- 
tant point in an attempt to serve 
a certain number of distributors 
and retail customers as well as pos- 
sible under the circumstances. A 
single State Secretary may make a 
survey of the possibilities in such 
a program for one canner in his 
State. Some one will make a start 
toward the objective and others 
will quickly fall into line. Miles 
and gallons of gasoline, as well as 
train miles of railway engines and 
freight cars, must be saved this 
year as never before. This pro- 
posed campaign will effect this sav- 
ing. Objections will be raised by 
those who have heavy investments 
in known labels. Like objections 


and those even more strenuous 
than any we will raise were raised 
by the automotive industry before 
they went all out for war. 


ADVERTISING COULD TELL 
THE STORY 

Already we see countless adver- 
tisements from many leading man- 
ufacturers whose products are out 
for the time being. All these tell us 
about what we may expect from 
them after peace has come. Can- 
ners would not be deprived of the 
privilege of canning under their 
own label for their logical trade, a 
wider distribution would wait 
without hinderance until free com- 
petition might again be engaged in. 
National advertising could tell the 
full story of the canner’s action as 
his part toward the eventual vic- 
tory. Sit by the side of a whole- 
sale grocery buyer for a day any 
time, listen to retailers begging for 
anything in the way of canned 
foods, then you will realize that the 
day of This Food and That Food 
has passed. It’s now a matter of 
Any Food in Tins. 


(Please turn to page 22) 


Victory 


selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 


Seede 


to produce the Food to Win 


SEED PEAS 
Wilt Resistant Alaska 


SEED BEANS 


Landreths’ Stringless Green Pod 
New Stringless Tendergreen 
Pencil Pod Black Wax Henderson Bush Lima 
Baby Fordhook Bush Lima 


RELY ON 


Thomas Laxton 


Bountiful 


ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


9.9.9. 


Landreths’ Certified Tomato Seed 
is especially recommended 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


BRISTOL, PENNSYLVANIA 
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cartoons 
made us 
proud 


W JE are proud because they told millions « 
American newspaper readers that the ca: 
has really gone to war. 


We are proud because they emphasize wh: 
the can manufacturing industry, the canning ar 
packing industries are doing ... can do... and wi. 
do for the one job before us all: the winning © 
the war. 


Nothing is too good for our fighting men, ar 
experience has shown that the can is the o1 
satisfactory container for carrying all kinds of w:. 
supplies and getting them there—safe. Our pu: 
pose for 1943 is to turn out the cans of war fasté 
and better than ever before. 
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We see a great future for cans and the products 
they protect. Vast improvements have been and 
are being made in ‘steel, tin plate, can making 
and canning methods. With canned products being 
used all over the world, now and in the future, 
there will come a recognition of our industries in 
the nation’s economy such as has never been known. 


This is our pledge—and our hope—for 1943. 


CONTINENTAL 
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HELPFUL PLANNING 
INFORMATION 


¢ Canners—and there are many of them—who have Langsenkamp 
Equipment in their production lines, look forward to another season of 
unprecedented production requirements with an added feeling of confi- 
dence. They know by experience the dependability of Langsenkamp 
production units, the time they save, the additional hours of actual pro- 
duction time they make possible, the greater volume they will deliver, 
and the reduced overhead in labor and power they provide. 


e This catalog illustrates and describes the 
complete Langsenkamp Line of equipment 
for tomato and other fruit and vegetable pro- 
ducts, and other equipment for more efficient 


and more economical plant operations. Also 


ies and lies . . . Consult your 


vP 


copy ofthe catalog now as you plan your 


EFFICIENCY ty 5 requir ts for the ing season. If you 
ME CANNING Plant 


do not have the catalog in your files, ask for 


a copy at once. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 


FIRE DEFENSE 


IS 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Keep your plant and premises clean. 


Keep grass and weeds cut close. 


Keep oily waste, etc. in self-closing 


metal cans. 


Keep gasoline, etc. 


main buildings. 


stored outside of 


KEEP ADEQUATELY INSURED 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Sixth Edition of 


“ Every 
Canner 
should 
have a 
copy of 
this 


work” 2, 
Postage 
Prepaid 

$10 

ro to proper methods of canning. 


Order 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
It covers every phase 
ae of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 


THE CANNING TRADE 


MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 


Stamped in Gold. 
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MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Remaining Stocks Have Been Released— 
Keeping Informed—Importance of 
Price Control. 


PLEASE READ AND STUDY—Rather 
than follow the usual comments up- 
on happenings of interest, “the sa- 
lient features of the market,” now 
that the whole canned foods mark- 
et is as cold as a rock, let us quote 
a post card just in: 

“We hear from brokers that the 
new or revised regulation of about 
January 6th or ‘7th, concerning 
wholesalers receiving additional 
goods, allows canners to ship part 
or all of April 1st quota now, if 
wholesaler can receive it. If this is 
true, this is of great interest to can- 
ners, and should be printed.” This 
came from good friends in Ohio, 
postmarked January 12th, 1 P. M. 
The information is correct, and 

it is important, upon which account 
it was given top position, on page 
7 of our January 11th issue, under 
“Watching Washington.” The 
order was amended January 7th, 
received here January 9th, after 
our issue of the 11th was in the 
mails. The writer should have had 
his copy of THE CANNING 
TRADE before Tuesday the 12th, 
as it was mailed him Friday eve- 
ning, January 8th. 

All interested will find this item 
under the heading ‘Wholesalers 
Allowed Three Months Supply.” 
Possibly a better heading would 
have been: “Now you can ship the 
remainder of your packs which you 
have been holding until April list.” 
That is what it means, but the de- 
tails are all given, and need not be 
repeated here. You may not know 
that all publications of our kind are 
restricted in the use of white 
paper, at least 10 per cent below 
normal. 


For more than a year now our 
whole attention, in these pages, 
has been to keep you informed on 
what the Government requires of 
you. It is no small job to cull out 
these directions from the mass that 
is issued—for remember, as im- 
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portant as canned foods have now 
become in the eyes of the war man- 
agers, this is but one industry 
among the thousands the war man- 
agers must cover. We know that 
this is appreciated by our readers, 
but we wonder if they take the 
time to study the orders so that 
they will know and understand 
them. News reporters generally 
summarize such reports, but that is 
seldom satisfactory as you well 
know so we give the details—the 
official wordings, so that you will 
have them in front of you, and to 
keep for later reference if you are 
wise. Most of them carry the 
Italicised reference number, in this 
case “T-1544,” as you will note. 

If, as canners, you were inter- 
ested in cleaning out the last of 
your packs this ruling is interest- 
ing and important, but the whole- 
salers found it of greater impor- 
tance, as it permits them to acquire 
badly needed stocks, and so the 
heading, for you are interested in 
yo r buyers, are you not? 


PRICES—Despite the fact that 
canners, as a rule, have been able 
to make a quite fair profit at the 
going prices, there are those who 
chafe under price control. They 
would not feel that way if they 
gave serious thought to what would 
certainly happen to all business if 
prices were allowed to run wild. 
They did run wild in the last war, 
though many seem to forget that, 
but there must be many who can 
vividly recall what followed when 
that war ended. The canning in- 
dustry ought never forget, for it 
was very nearly put entirely out 
of business. 

For this reason we were tempted 
to use this column this week to re- 
produce an address by J. K. Gal- 
braith, Deputy Administrator 
OPA, before the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association in New 
York City on the 13th. Let’s quote 
just a few sentences: 

“A new argument has appeared. It is 
that price control involves regulations 


that are too complex and requests for in- 
formation that are to burdensome. The 


objectives of price control are conceded, 
but it is too hard to take.” And— 

“These subtle advocates of inflation 
have been joined by a far larger group 
who have been persuaded that price con- 
trol could and should be made easy. So 
let us begin by analyzing the argument 
that price control is too difficult, and that 
by accident or necessity the regulations 
are too complex. Let me tell you that 
the easiest thing in the world is to issue 
a simple price regulation. But the very 
essence of a simple regulation is that it 
treats all people alike. It does not dis- 
tinguish between high-cost sellers and 
low-cost sellers, or between firms that 
render costly and important services and 
those that do not. It does not allow for 
addition of excess freight or increased 
taxes. It does not set up regional or 
seasonal differentials. It is never 
amended for changing costs. It doesn’t 
do these because if it did it would not 
be simple. The simple regulation is crude 
and arbitrary. Is this the simplicity 
which is sought? Certainly not! But by 
working out all provisions with care, and 
by treating differently situated people 
differently, regulations are made more 
elaborate—and necessarily more complex. 
This is a plain choice between simplicity 
and fairness. The charge has rarely been 
made that the present system of price 
control is unfair or inequitable. The 
reason is that no country in the world 
has ever gone to such pains to adjust its 
price control to the individual industry. 
It would be nice to have it both ways, 
but we can’t.” 


And— 

“There is another way of setting prices 
but it is hardly one to be recommended. 
Prices could be set by guess, or by what 
is commonly called a shot in the dark. I 
wonder if some of our questionnaire- 
baiters have ever considered what price 
control so operated would be like. It 
would be easy on the price controller but 
hard on the man controlled. And unfor- 
tunately that is the choice. The choice is 
between a price control agency which 


‘operates on the basis of information and 


which, if you will, obtains that informa- 
tion through questionnaries, or an agency 
which fixes prices by ear. Again it is the 
choice between what is difficult and fair 
and what is easy and arbitrary. The 
American people, trained in a tradition 
of fairness and precise thinking, would 
not tolerate regulation by guess work.” 


And— 

“It is the work of such (Industry) com- 
mittees which has made it possible to 
operate with a total headquarters price 
staff—covering, I remind you, all com- 
modities sold in the United States—of 
fewer than 15 hundred people. By way 
of comparison, the Food Administration 


q 


of the World War, .. . had in Washing- 
ton in November 1918, 3,782 employees. 
It had fixed few prices and had rationed 
no products. It is industry participation, 
very largely, which has made the econ- 
omy of manpower in this war possible.” 
And— 

“Price Control in 1943 will be both 
firm and efficient.” 

He could have gone on to say 
that price control is working, de- 
spite what you hear the quackers 
say. We quote from an OPA re- 
lease—OWI-1094—dated January 
13th: 

The following table shows the per- 
centage change from November to De- 
cember and May to December for foods 
controlled by OPA and those not under 
direct OPA control. 


Percentage Increase 


Nov.17 May 12 
Group to to 
Dec. 15 Dec. 15 
ALL FOODS 12 9.1 
Under control by OPA on 
1G 0.5 6.9 
Under control on May 18 0.4 1.2 
Placed under control after 
May 18. 0.8 17.5 
Not under control by OPA 
on D ber 15 7.0 29.8 


Fresh fruits and vegetables have 
escaped thus far, but they will be 
brought in line, as the canning sit- 
uations in the South now show to 
be necessary. 

For further market news, read 
the following reports. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buyers Watch for Any Offering—The Usual 
Seasonal Rumor Takes on Added Importance 
In War, if They Mean It—A Good Market 
Ahead Assured—Waiting Southern Pack— 
Ceiling Prices on Tuna—The Grapefruit 
Juice Situation. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Jan. 14, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—The market was 
virtually barren of canned foods 
offerings this week, and while a 
broad demand existed, new busi- 
ness was practically at a standstill. 
Distributors are convinced that 
small lots of 1942 canned vege- 
tables remain unsold in canners’ 
hands, and are constantly on the 
alert for offerings. It is apparent, 
however, that if canners do have 
the stocks with which they are 
credited, they are determined to 
wait until the final quota period be- 
fore liquidating such holdings. 
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THE OUTLOOK—Potential demand 
is far in excess of any possible 
offerings of spot goods prior to the 
starting of 1943 canning opera- 
tions. Hence, a ready market is 
assured, at full ceilings, for any 
offerings canners may be in posi- 
tion to make. Meanwhile, distribu- 
tor interest is centered in the re- 
cent amendment to Conservation 
Order M-104, which provides for 
more closures for food products 
packed in glass. The order will 
permit of unlimited packs of some 
products and will also make possi- 
ble limited production of a rather 
extensive list of additional foods. 
Among the unlimited glass packs 
foreseen are asparagus, fresh 
beans, corn, peas, tomatoes, vege- 
table juices, and some fruits. Too, 
the trade is concerned over reports 
from the Tri-States that canners 
are rather dubious as to the extent 
to which they will operate their 
plants this year, dissatisfaction be- 
ing reported over reported price 
views on Government purchases, 
as well as a fear that canners may 
be caught this year in a squeeze be- 
tween compulsory higher prices to 
the grower and inequitable ceil- 
ings for the distributors, in addi- 
tion to the labor problem. While 
rumors of pack limitation or un- 
willingness to open packing houses 
are quite common at this season 
in normal years, when canners are 
generally jockeying with growers’ 
contracts and future sales, more 
than usual importance is attached 
to such reports this year. 


TOMATOES — The trade is still 
waiting for action from Florida 
with respect to prices on new pack. 
The canner position, however, is 
still affected by relatively high 
prices for the fresh product, and 
inability to operate at high raw 
material cost levels under canner 
and distributor ceilings. Insofar as 
the Tri-States and mid-west are 
concerned, tomatoes are not being 
offered currently, although it is be- 
lieved that canners still have some 
on hand from the 1942 pack. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Distributors 
are looking for beans, corn, peas, 
and spinach, but the quest is still 
a fruitless one. Buying interest in 
resale offerings is reported, but of- 


ferings are on the short side, and 
apparently there is nothing to be 
hoped for in that direction, lacking 
a “black market,” from which the 
trade naturally shies away. 


TUNA CEILINGS—Ceiling prices at 
the canner level were established 
for canned tuna fish by the Office of 
Price Administration this week. 
The maximum prices, per case 
f. o. b. car at shipping point 
nearest cannery (gross prices from 
which the canner must deduct his 
customary allowances, discounts 
and differentials to purchases of 
different classes) are as follows: 


Style of container 
and price per case 


1 Ib. lb. \% Ib. 
Var-ety Tuna Tuna Tuna 
Albacore: 
$31.00 $16.00 $9.00 
Standard ... 27.00 14.00 8.00 
25.00 13.00 7.50 
25.00 13.00 7.50 
Light meat: 
23.00 12.00 7.00 
21.00 11.00 6.50 
19.70 10.35 6.20 
19.00 10.00 6.00 
Bonito: 
Standard 17.00 9.00 5.50 
15.00 8.00 5.00 
Yellowtail: 
16.00 8.50 5.25 
14.00 7.50 4.75 


For varieties, container sizes, or 
types and styles of pack of tuna, 
bonito, and yellowtail not listed in 
the above table, the prices shall be 
a price determined by OPA to be 
in line with the prices set for speci- 
fied grades and sizes. Such deter- 
mination shall be made upon writ- 
ten request addressed to the Office 
of Price Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and accompanied by 
sworn statements showing costs 
and usual differentials. 


OTHER FISH — With the _ re- 
mainder of the canned fish line, it 
is still the same old story—active 
demand and no offerings. Shrimp 
is still off the market, due to can- 
ners’ inability to compete with 
quick-freezers and fresh _ ship- 
pers for the raw product. Dis- 
tributors are holding on to the lim- 
ited allotments of salmon received, 
and no resale trading is reported. 
Sardines are out of first hands, and 
are similarly unavailable at resale. 
The trade is waiting for the nam- 
ing of prices on new pack oysters, 
under the recent dispensation al- 
locating cans to packers of that 
fish. 
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FRUITS—Halting of shipments of 
canned grapefruit juice until after 
April 1 has brought out a demand 
for canned citrus at resale, but job- 
bers generally are disinclined to 
part with any of the limited sup- 
plies which they received prior to 
the freeze order . . . No additional 
offerings from California and the 
Northwest are reported . . . Can- 
ners’ League of California this 
week reported the total 1942 can- 
ned fruit pack at 20,097,186 cases, 
basis 214s, against 20,164,499 cases 
in 1941. Cling peach production 
for the year was up to 12,901,714 
cases from the 10,581,448 cases re- 
ported in 1941. Apricot pack was 
down to 2,998,430 cases, from 4,- 
072,304 cases, and the pack of free- 
stone peaches was off to 1,088,671 
cases from the 2,151,691 cases re- 
ported in the previous year. A pack 
of 592,904 cases of fruits-for-salad 
was noted, against 633,761 cases in 
1941, while canned fruit cocktail 
production was up at 5,561,598 
cases, against 5,107,193 cases. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


The Blame — The Right Spirit — Flowers 
While Yet Alive Rather Than When They 
Have Passed—Very Little Offering in Market 
—Sorrows of the Buyers—But There Are 
R Pp The Resident 
Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, Jan. 14, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—Remember 
those words written by a Marine 
on the Pacific, which have been 
featured by a large Eastern firm 
in its advertisements— 

“And if our lines should form 

and break 

Because of things you failed to 

make; 

That extra tank, that ship, that 

plane, 

For which we waited all in vain; 

Will you then come to take the 


blame? 

For we, not you, must pay the 
cost 

Of Battles you—not we—have 
lost.” 


With these thoughts in mind, re- 
double your efforts and be—ALL 
OUT FOR VICTORY! 
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MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
The present writer of this column 
was shown a letter a canner wrote 
his Chicago representative. Be- 
cause it was so different from the 
usual fault finding and complain- 
ing communications that one reads, 
the request to print it was asked 
and granted: 

“We have had two very satis- 
factory years and we believe that 
the canning industry as a whole 
has had two prosperous years. We 
hope that we have done nothing 
to interfere with the goodwill that 
we have developed over the years 
with our customers. We want to 
supply them with everything that 
we possibly can, for we are work- 
ing with the idea in mind that 
when this World War is over, we 
hope to be able to look our trade 
in the eye and know that we have 
done the square thing by them. 
More than anything else at this 
time, however, we want to be able 
to help win the war, and if we can 
operate this coming season with- 
out an actual loss, we will still be 
satisfied and will still feel that we 
have done our bit.” 


The trade Press have been “‘pin- 
ning roses” on Leon Henderson 
ever since his resignation was an- 
nounced. It’s odd, isn’t it? Every- 
one in the industry more or less 
lambasted Henderson and now that 
he will soon retire, the following 
seems to express the general con- 
census of opinion. 

“It will be some time before in- 
dustry and the public realize how 
much Henderson and the OPA ac- 
complished without the necessary 
implementation of law.” 

How much better would it have 
been had the various branches of 
the Food Industry endeavored to 
work cooperatively with Mr. Hen- 
derson when he was at the head 
of OPA instead of criticizing prac- 
tically every rule he made. Why 
not let us remember this experi- 
ence so that all may profit thereby 


_ in the future? 


It has been pointed out in vari- 
ous discussions of the canned food 
rationing program, soon to go into 
effect, that the retail grocer will 
have to play a very important part 
in the point rationing plan. Some 
of the retail customers will expect 


favoritism but they should realize 
that a duty is to be performed by 
everyone and that it is—share and 
share alike. In war time, it is up 
to all to do our part, consumers as 
well as everyone connected in the 
food trade. 


GENERAL MARKET—Trade inter- 
est lies in the various State and 
sectional canners’ meetings that 
will soon be getting under way. 
Meanwhile there is little in the 
canned food line that is available 
and buyers are complaining over 
their inability to replenish rapidly 
reducing stocks. Several visiting 
canners to Chicago the past week 
said the industry as a whole, par- 
ticularly on the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic Coasts, wanted to know the de- 
tails of the NCA and Government 
program to relieve labor shortage 
at earliest moment (the sooner the 
better) and that if that problem 
could be worked out, then there 
would be no question of a large 
production in 1943 of the major 
vegetables, all depending, of course, 
that crop conditions were favor- 
able. 


VEGETABLES—One hears but little 
of acreage contracting in the sur- 
rounding States. A few reports 
that have reached Chicago, give 
the impression that the hemp pro- 
gram is not going to prove the 
stumbling block as originally fig- 
ured. Some concern has_ been 
voiced over the high cost of Seed 
Peas, possibly reducing the planted 
acreage. Meanwhile, sales of spot 
stocks are confined to small odds 
and ends, with the volume of busi- 
ness the lightest in many a Janu- 
ary. 


PACIFIC COAST FRUITS — Local 
Distributors, now that M-237 re- 
strictions have been removed, are 
arranging for prompt shipment of 
the 30 per cent still due them on 
last year’s contracts. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—Considerable 
confusion ruled for several days 
after Food Administration order 
No. 3 was announced. Stocks of 
Grapefruit Juice in the hands of 
the Chicago trade are fairly com- 
fortable but this is due entirely to 
the 10 per cent per month restric- 
tion that OPA placed upon the dis- 
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tributor some few weeks ago. Dur- 
ing the height of the discussion of 
food order No. 3, a buyer of a 
larger local House was heard to 
say—‘We buyers had best get our 
heads examined. Either that or 
take a vacation and get away from 
it for a while, in order to freshen 
up. I speak this way because I cer- 
tainly was confused in my think- 
ing. In common with other buyers, 
I had a number of memorandum or 
SAP orders placed with grapefruit 
juice canners that I had done busi- 
ness with in the past and whom I 
would have preferred to do busi- 
ness with this season. Then along 
came opening prices and there was 
quite a range in quotations. There 
was some 20c difference between 
the low and the high on the 46 
ounce, and 714 to 10c per dozen on 
the No. 2 tins. Naturally, that 
made me hesitate approving the 
memorandum orders that I had 
with those canners who quoted the 
top. I had forgotten about that old 
saying—a bird in the hand, etc. 
The result is, I should have today 
ten times as much grapefruit juice 
in stock as I do. This is going to 
be a lesson, though, to me and I’m 
not going to forget it as long as 
the duration.” 

As the market on grapefruit 
juice now stands, the only way a 
canner can ship would be for stor- 
age. That means he could ship a 
car to the distributor. The latter 
would sign a document that he 
would not resell until April 1 and 
that he would pay the canner at 
that time, the ceiling price that 
prevails. 


THE RESIDENT AGENT— (formerly 
the Food Broker) (see previous is- 
sues) The editors of several trade 
papers have stressed of late, the 
food broker’s position. To the well 
organized resident sales agent, 
there are a number of manufac- 
turers whose products have been 
and can be sold through the gro- 
cery distributing trade that are 
taking advantage of the present 
situation and learning to their de- 
light, as well as profit, that their 
local representative can do the 
right kind of a job and at a cost 
much less than any other medium. 

Some seem to think that this 
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might, after the war, react unfav- 
orably to the canning industry. 
There might be something in that 
and with your permission, this re- 
porter will endeavor to explore the 
situation further. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Statistics Pour Out—No Longer a Market 
Feature—’42 Crops Largest On Record Ex- 
cept for ’41—Growers’ Returns the Largest 
Ever—The tonnage and Prices—The Packs 
A Record—Vegetable Packs Exceed Fruits 
—Tuna Schools Scattered by Storms. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Jan. 11, 1943. 


STATISTICS — Statistics galore 
have made their appearance during 
the week and while these have 
much less bearing on the market 
than in former years they are 
nevertheless interesting. The Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Crop Reporting 
Service, which combines the facili- 
ties of the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and the California De- 
partment of Agriculture, has 
brought out its annual summary 
of California fruit and nut crops 
for 1942, while the Canners League 
of California, with its usual dis- 
patch and thoroughness, presents 
California canned fruit and vege- 
table pack figures for the year. The 
latter organization has always 
taken the stand that complete pack 
figures should be made available at 
the earliest possible date, regard- 
less of any effect they might have 
on the market. 


The California Crop Reporting 
Service pointed out in its summary 
that in 1942 the impact of war 
brought about new conditions and 
complex situations in the fruit and 
nut industries. More foods and vi- 
tamins were basic needs for a na- 
tion and its allies at war. Labor 
was scarce and partly inexperi- 
enced, materials and equipment 
were limited and expensive, and 
transportation was being adjusted. 
Fruit and nut crops were the sec- 
ond largest on record, being ex- 
ceeded only by the crops of 1941, 
while the combined return to 
growers was the largest of all 
years. It was suggested, however, 


that it was unfair to assume that 
farmers have become exceedingly 
prosperous, since labor and other 
production costs mounted high. 
Canners and other processors had 
similar problems, but, aided by 
ideal weather and the labor of city 
groups, most crops were harvested 
and processed with comparatively 
small losses. A total of 6,330,100 
tons of fruits and nuts were 
handled with a value of $325,539,- 
000. An estimated total of 6,090,- 
000 bushels of apples were pro- 
duced at an average value of $1.06 
a bushel, or more than double the 
average price of recent years. Apri- 
cots yielded 208,000 tons, valued 
at $68.90 a ton; cherries 27,000 
tons, at $148 a ton; olives 58,000 
tons, at $117 a ton; freestone 
peaches 238,000 tons, at $50.70; 
clingstone peaches 417,000 tons, at 
$58.50; Barlett pears 212,000 tons, 
at $64.20; pears other than Bart- 
letts 22,000 tons, at $60.80 a ton, 
and plums 66,000 tons, at $77.40 a 
ton. 


THE PACKS — The canned fruit 
pack for the year amounted to 20,- 
097,186 cases, reduced to the No. 
214 can basis, topping the 1941 
output by 32,687 cases. Apricots, 
free peaches, spiced cling peaches, 
plums and miscellaneous fruits 
were packed in smaller quantities 
than in 1941, with gains made in 
other fruits. The pack of grapes 
for the first time was included in 
the pack of miscellaneous, or other 
fruits. The pack by varieties was 
as follows: Apricots, 2,998,430 
cases; cherries, 306,598; pears, 1,- 
893,312; freestone peaches, 1,088,- 
671; cling peaches, 12,901,714; 
spiced cling peaches, 58,906; plums, 
58,906; figs, 712,024, and other 
fruits, 77,442. 


The pack figures for fruits for 
Salad and Fruit Cocktail for the 
calendar year 1942 include both 
quantities packed direct from fresh 
fruits and remanufactured. The 
pack of Fruits for Salad amounted 
to 592,904 cases, while that of 
Fruit Cocktail was 5,561,598 cases. 
The Fruit Cocktail pack was made 
up of 5,534,368 cases of Fancy and 
Choice grades, conforming in all 
particulars to the Canners League 
of California specifications, and 
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27,230 cases of Special Pack, the in- 
gredients of which are _ below 
Choice in grade or not packed in 
the proper proportions. 


The 1942 pack of Apricots was 
not segregated according to style, 
as formerly. In former years apri- 
cot halves, whole peeled apricots 
and whole unpeeled apricots were 
listed separately. Included in the 
pack of pears were 36,655 cases 
packed from Northwest stock. 


The vegetable pack topped the 
fruit pack by almost 3,000,000 
cases, reaching the huge total of 
22,983,428 cases. There were in- 
creases over the 1941 showing in 
asparagus, string beans, peas, spin- 
ach, tomato juice, tomato paste, 
tomato puree and tomato catsup. 
The individual packs were: Aspar- 
agus, 2,258,045 cases; string beans, 
348,659; peas, 276,785; spinach, 
2,684,912; tomatoes, 5,617,708; to- 
mato juice, 3,382,872 ; tomato paste 
2,304,673 ; tomato puree, 1,924,547; 
tomato catsup, 1,285,771; tomato 
sauce, including hot sauce, 1,876,- 
723; other tomato products, 246,- 
144, and other vegetables, 776,588. 
All vegetables are listed as actual 
cases. 


The asparagus pack was made 
up of 1,402,242 cases of white as- 
paragus and 855,804 cases of all- 
green. The tomato pack consisted 
of 4,409,797 cases of round type 
tomatoes and 1,207,911 cases of 
Italian type tomatoes. 


The statistics cover the entire - 


State of California, with the cling 
peach figures compiled by the Can- 
ning Peach Advisory Board and as- 
paragus figures by the Asparagus 
Advisory Board. Canners League 
reports were received from can- 
ners representing approximately 
9814 per cent of the pack of the 
State and careful estimates were 
made of the packs not reported. Re- 
ports of some packs were made 


shortly after the close of the can- 
ning season, particularly of early 
packs. 

The Olive Oil Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of California recently an- 
nounced initial field quotations of 
$90 a ton for 1942 Manzanillos and 
$100 a ton for Missions, delivered 
roadside. Secretary M. A. Jenvey, 
of Lindsay, said that while these 
prices are well below those pro- 
posed by growers at the recent 
meeting at Sacramento, they repre- 
sent a price at which they can 
“make a good profit over produc- 
tion costs.” Pressers contend that 
the $150 price proposed would have 
raised the cost to them to more 
than $5.00 a gallon, whereas the 
price of oil has been around $4.00 
a gallon. 


TUNA—The trade seems to feel 
that added stability has come to 
the canned tuna market with the 
new OPA established uniform 
prices at the packer’s level for 
tuna, bonito and yellowtail. The 
new maximum price. of fancy light 
meat tuna is now $23 a case. Dur- 
ing March the canner ceilings on 
this item ranged from $20 to $28 
a case. From southern California 
comes word that stormy seas off 
the Mexican Coast have scattered 
the record schools of albacore and 
that catches, for the time being, are 
very light. Canners are paying 
about $400 a ton for this fish. 


PEACHES—Now that cans have 
been provided for all the cling 
peaches that can be produced in 
1943, the Canning Peach Advisory 
Board, whose membership includes 
both growers and canners, is urg- 
ing growers to make every effort to 
produce a record tonnage and to 
take every possible care of their 
orchards in pruning, spraying, cul- 
tivating and thinning. Unless a 
record pack is made, the civilian 
trade will get little of the 1943 


pack. And there will be no free- 
stone peach pack to fall back upon, 
since none will be made. Instead, 
freestone peaches will be dried. 


At the recent annual meeting of 
the California Canning Peach As- 
sociation, an organization of grow- 
ers, Wallace Caswell and Starr 
Walton were re-elected president 
and vice-president, respectively. A. 
E. Swanton, of Kingsburg, was 
elected secretary, and J. T. Hal- 
ford, of Hughson, treasurer. W. J. 
Edinger remains as manager and 
E. E. Poston as assistant secretary. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Increased Production—The Actual Outputs 
Of Shrimp and Oysters—The Prices. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Jan. 13, 1943. 


SHELL FISH—The production of 
shrimp, oysters and crabs this past 
week, ending January 9, 1943, 
showed a big increase in the Gulf 
states over the previous week. 
There were 2,717 more barrels of 
shrimp produced this past week 
than the previous one and there 
were 1,324 more barrels of shrimp 
canned this past week. 


There were 17,519 more barrels 
of oysters produced this past week 
than the previous one and on ac- 
count of the canning of oysters hav- 
ing started in Louisana and Miss- 
issippi, there were 13,222 barrels 
of oysters canned this past week 
and none the previous one. 


Production of hard crabs in 
Louisiana was much greater this 
past week than the previous one, 
so all in all, taking the time of the 
year, the weather and the lack of 
manpower, production this past 
week was very satisfactory in the 
Gulf states. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Mane Comoran yw Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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In the week ending January 2, 
1943, the seafood plants operating 
under the Seafood Inspection 
Service of the U. S. Food and Drug 
Administration reported that there 
were 1,815 standard cases of 
shrimp canned as against 10,313 
standard cases packed the previous 
week, or a difference of 8,498 
cases. 

During the weeks listed below, 
cold storage holdings of shrimp in- 
creased in Boston and the South 
Atlantic States, and decreased in 
all other areas listed. The respec- 
tive holdings were greater than 
they were four weeks ago in Chi- 
cago and the South Atlantic States 
and less in all other areas report- 
ing. 

They were less than they were 
one year ago in all areas listed. 


CANNED SHRIMP 
QUOTATIONS 


Prices of canned shrimp in usual 
wholesale quantities in plain No. 
1 standard tins, f. o. b. point of 
production, as reported by Gulf 
Coast packers. Price per dozen: 


WET PACK Jan. 1, 1948 Dec. 1, 1942 
$2.33-2.76* $2.33-2.76* 
2.57-2.82* 2.57-2.92* 
2.70-2.94* 2.70-3.04* 
2.82-3.19* 2.82-3.19* 
$2.64-2.797 $2.72-2.797 
2.82-2.917 2.85-2.917 
2.94-3.047 2.98-3.047 
3.197 3.177 
WET PACK Jan. 1, 1942 
Small $1.75-2.00, few $1.70** 
Medium 1.85-2.10, few 1.80** 


$1.95-2.15, some $1.90-2.20** 


2.10-2.25, some 2.00-2.35** 
DRY PACK 

Small $1.80-2.00, few $1.70 
Medium 1.85-2.10, few 1.80f 


$1.96-2.15, some $1.90-2.20t 
2.10-2.25, some 2.00-2.30f 


*7 oz. basis. ** 534 oz. basis. 76% oz. basis. 
oz. basis, 


OYSTER PRICES—The Gulf Coast 
packers reported too few sales of 
canned oysters to establish market 
prices. 


A. J. MOELLER 


A. J. Moeller, of the A. J. Moeller 
Pickle Company, San Leandro, Calif., 
passed away in Providence Hospital, 
December 17, following an illness of but 
a week. Mr. Moeller, who was 57 years 
of age, took an active part in civic 
affairs in this San Francisco suburb and 
was president of the San Leandro Board 
of Education. He leaves his widow, 
Lena, and two sons, Robert 17, and 
Ernest, 13. 
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DISTRIBUTORS ACTIVITY 


ARMY FOOD REQUIREMENTS 

Notwithstanding the fact that Army 
food buying reached an all-time high 
during the closing two months of 1942, 
and that substantial reserve holdings of 
some foods have been acquired, the buy- 
ing tempo for the armed services will 
not slacken, it was reported unofficially 
from Washington this week. 

While certain adjustments and revi- 
sions in ration allotments will be made to 
compensate for shortages in supplies of 
some foods, the overall requirements of 
the armed services will continue at peak 
levels, it is stated. 

Some of the factors responsible for 
what some may consider excess buying 
are listed as losses of food supplies at 
sea due to enemy action; similar losses 
in air attacks and shelling; the need for 
the stocking of substantial reserves at 
combat points, and the need for accumu- 
lating additional food reserves at other 
points to insure adequate provisioning 
of the fighting forces in the event that 
forces in the field suffer defeats and are 
forced back, abandoning stocks accumu- 
lated in present combat areas. 

The magnitude of the task confronting 
subsistence officers is such as to bog down 
any commercial buyer. The present war 
is in all respects an “all out” war. Pre- 
conceived notions as to what the Army 
and Navy “logical” food requirements 
should be, must be tossed out of the 
window, and wide latitude permitted for 
any moves necessary to meet sudden ex- 
igencies. 

Hence, while the growing diversion of 
canned and other foods to the armed 
services continues to cut further into 
the business of the commercial trade, no 
fault is found with the procurement pro- 
gram, and complaint, if any, as to the 
manner in which this program is being 
administered is certainly not an out- 
growth of the industry. 


SPRAGUE ADVANCES BLACK 

Nathan Cummings, president of the 
Sprague Warner-Kenny Corporation, 
this week announced the appointment of 
James H. Black as vice-president of the 
Sprague Warner Division, Chicago op- 
erating unit, of the corporation. 

Mr. Black has been with the organiza- 
tion since mid-October, leaving as presi- 
dent of the United Buyers Corporation 
to become general manager of the 
Sprague Warner organization at that 
time. He retains the title and executive 
direction as general manager in his new 
post. 

Prior to his affiliation with UBC, Mr. 
Black was for a time general manager 
of the Williams Edwards Co., Cleveland 
wholesale grocers, entering the jobbing 
field after years of experience as a retail 
grocer. He has been active in the affairs 
of the National Food Distributors’ Coun- 
cil. 


Simultaneously, Mr. Cummings an- 
nounced that W. R. Thele has been named 
comptroller of the Sprague Warner Divi- 
sion. Mr. Thele is well known to the 
wholesale grocery field in the mid-west, 
having been with the old firm of Durand, 
McNeill & Horner for many years, and 
later with the Warfield Co. 

The changes in executive direction of 
the Chicago unit, Mr. Cummings said, 
were made to centralize supervision in 
the corporation, which now ranks as one 
of the nation’s largest wholesale food 
distributors. 


WICKARD ON JOBBER PROGRAM 


Making his first appearance before a 
food trade group since his appointment 
as wartime food Administrator, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard 
will address the wartime conference of 
wholesale grocers in Chicago on Janu- 
ary 27. 

The conference, sponsored by the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Grocers’ As- 
sociation, will be held January 25-26-27, 
and will hear spokesmen for the prin- 
cipal federal war control agencies. In 
substance, the meeting will be a “follow- 
up” of the December processor meeting 
in Chicago, with the subject this time 
distribution, rather than production. 

While Secretary Wickard has not yet 
disclosed his subject, it is expected that 
he will give the distributors an insight 
into planned regulatory moves affecting 
wholesale and retail distribution of 
foods. 

Other subjects which will be taken up 
by the distributors will include ration- 
ing, ration banking, transportation, al- 
locations, and other operating subjects 
arising from war controls. 


WAR REFORMS IN 
DISTRIBUTION 
(Continued from page 13) 

It may be even too late now for 
voluntary action in this matter by 
canners, but I hope not. If the 
privilege is still theirs to make a 
further great contribution to the 
war effort, I hope it is made. If it 
is not made voluntarily, I shall be 
surprised if it is not requested as 
were the matters of identifying 
cans and marking them in AB & C 
grades. Logical distribution would 
have been an accomplished fact in 
the canning industry years ago if 
it had not been for so many ram- 
pant individualists in the frater- 
nity. If it comes as a result of the 
war, chalk up another peace time 
winning for old Man Mars! 
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FOR GREATER 
CROP PRODUCTION 


Spergon 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


New Seed Protectant is showing 
sensational results in growth and yield 


SAFE for all seeds and for operator... 
PROTECTS from “damping off” and 
decay... COMPATIBLE with inocu- 
lants ... SELF-LUBRICATING... 
“BUFFER” PREVENTS weakening 
by soil chemicals ... LASTS LONGER 
PAYS ITS WAY. 


For full information and distributors’ names, write 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue ¢ Rockefeller Center * New York 


Enlist... 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


CONVEYOR ones 


. . fe fight for you 


SAVE 
TIME—increase production 
SAVE 
LABOR—when you need it most 
SAVE 
MOTIONS—decrease fatigue 
SAVE 
CONTAINERS—eliminate spoilage 
INDISPENSABLE 
for 
@ DELIVERING 
® LOADING 


UNLOADING 
@ CONVEYING 


Weighs Only 
7 lbs. per foot 


NIAGARA FILTER Corporation 


1432 NIAGARA ST. Phone Lincoln 3116 BUFFALO,N.Y. 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


VIRGINIA 
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The Double *“‘S’”? W. G. Corn .. . 


CLEANER WASHER 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be 
done 


Let us tell you about it 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this ““Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED OFFERS: Copper and Aluminum Cooking 
Kettles; Retorts; Can and Bottle Labelers; Glass Lined Tanks; 
Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. A-1 condition. Quick delivery. We 
buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated 
Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York City. 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Erie Tubular Boiler and 75 H.P. Steam En- 
gine, all complete. Jersey Package Co., Inc., Bridgeton, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed motor truck and warehouse 
scales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., 2176 S. 3rd St., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Ayars Pea Filler, being rebuilt at factory 
now. Hillsboro-Queen Anne Cooperative Corp., 23 W. 21st. St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED FOR USER—Retorts, Stainless Steel, Monel, Cop- 
per or Aluminum Kettle and Vacuum Pan; Labeling Machine; 
Filter Press. No dealers. Adv. 2613, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—Used Hydraulic Cider Press, complete. 18” 
diameter Cylinder. The Bowman Apple Products Company, 
Mount Jackson, Virginia. 


WANTED—1 Buck medium Bean Snipper. M. L. Brown, 
1932 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED—Rotary Blancher for Green Beans. Must be in 
gocd condition. State price and age, also repairs necessary, if 
any, to put in first class working condition. Adv. 2688, The 
Canning Trade. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory, fully equipped for canning 
asparagus, peas, stringbeans, tomatoes, lima beans. Located 
in a section where plenty of acreage can be contracted. Adv. 
2683, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—FACTORIES 


WANTED—Tomato Cannery. Interested only in plant having 
a minimum capacity of 50,000 cases or more. In reply give 
complete information and best cash price. Adv. 2686, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Vegetable Plants. 250 acres for 1943. ‘“Frost- 
proof” Cabbage, Lettuce and Onion Plants now ready. Booking 
Tomato, Sweet Potato and Cauliflower plants for April, May 
and June delivery. Special discount for orders booked this 
month. Our 32 years experience is at your service. Write, 
phone or wire: J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—1500 bbls. field run, 1942 Salt Stock, Southern 
California. Adv. 2675, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—PROCESSORS: We want offerings for food 
manufacturers in any bulk commodities in barrels or tank cars; 
also any types of Fruits, Berries, or Juices; Boiled or Sweet 
Cider, Apple Chop, Pomace, Pickles or Salt Stock; also Meat or 
Poultry for Frozen Food Distributors and Soup Makers includ- 
ing Frozen Fish, Shrimp, etc., and carlots of empty 30 lb. tins 
and 5-gal. cans in good condition. Tenser & Phipps, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR SALE—1000 No. 10 Wirewood Overcasing for export, at 
cost. Whiteford Packing Co., Whiteford, Md. Phone Baltimore, 
Belmont 6236. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Millwright, machinist and all around canning 
house mechanic. Adv. 2687, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Man 43, B-3 classification, 20 years 
canning experience, wants responsible job in Tri-States or 
Pennsylvania. Must pay $3,000 upwards. Adv. 2684, The 
Canning Trade. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


EXEMPLARY 
Fussy Passenger (aboard ship): Doesn’t this boat tip a lot, 
steward? 
Steward: Yes, she’s setting a good example for the 
passengers. Thank you, sir. 


As the drunk clung to a large stone pillar for support he 
reached up and patted it to reassure himself that it was still 
there. Then he moved around a bit and patted it again. Several 
times he circled the pillar, patting it as he went, and then 
sank dejectedly to the floor, “Holy Smokes,” he shrieked, “I’m 
hemmed in!” 


EASY BAIT 


A man in an insane asylum sat fishing over a flower bed. 
A visitor wishing to be friendly walked up and said: 
“How many have you caught today?” 

“You’re the ninth,” replied the nut. 


THE “ART” OF GOLF 
“T hear, Si, that while ye were in the city ye took up this 
here golf. How’d ye like it?” 
“Wall, tol’able. It’s a leetle harder than hoein’ corn an’ 
leetle easier than diggin’ potatoes.” 


WORTH FOLLOWING 
The panhandler:is in his glory now. Everybody gives him 
a nickel for a cup of coffee. The only hitch is they all follow 
him to see where he’s going to get it! 


DRAFT EXEMPTION 


“T’ll stand by you, Mother, 

Even though you’re old and gray, 
For you’re the reason, you see, 
That I’m in Class 3-A.” 


A DOG’S LIFE 


Jos: “With whom was your wife quarreling last night?” 

Moe: “Why she was scolding the dog.” 

Joe: “Poor beast! I heard her threaten to take the front 
door key away from him.” 


CALCULATING YOUTH 
“What did the small boy say when you told him he might be 
President some day?” 
“Not much,” answered Senator Sorghum. “He said of course 
he’d take his chances, but personally he wasn’t looking for 
trouble.” 


DON’T LIKE THE TYPE 
Mrs. Brown—Do you know, dear, I was reading the other day 
that an ostrich can see very little, and can digest anything. 
Mrs. Smith—What an ideal husband! 


Usher: How far down do you wish to sit lady? 
Lady: All the way, of course. 


Teacher: “And what hill was it that Roosevelt charged?” 

Pupil: “San Juan.” 

Teacher: “Right, but you’ve pronounced it wrong. The J is 
pronounced like a W. Now, when was the Declaration of In- 
dependence signed?” 

Pupil: “The fourth of Wooly!” 
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- CORRECT USE OF SALT 
WILL HELP YOUR PRODUCT! 


@ Are you using the right ing the individual require- 
grade and grain of salt? ments of salt users help 
...theright amount? Does supply the right answer. 
it meet yourrequirements Absolutely no obligation, 
100%? If you’re not sure, of course. Simply write 
why not letourmore than’ the Director, Technical 
50 years’ experience fulfill- Service Dept. Y-1. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., INC., St. Clair, Mich. 


@ The only Universal Blancher made 
which drains off the bottom and skims 
the scum off the blanching water 
AUTOMATICALLY, while operating. 
Temperature controls are at the inlet 
end, and heat the water immediately 
upon entering. Write Berlin Chapman 
Co., Berlin, Wis. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF CANNING MACHINERY FOR ANY PLANT 


SIMPSON DOELLER 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDS 
have led 


to 
MANY REPEAT ORDERS 


The construction and operation of 
Hamachek Ideal Viners assure more 
thorough hulling. This means more 
peas from the same vines, and an im- 
portant improvement in quality due to 
less breakage and damage to the peas 
during the hulling process. The peas 
saved are the best quality that were in 
the vines. 


The savings effected over the use of 
any other machine amount to several 
hundred dollars to each viner, each 
season. 


BACH IRE 42. 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 


Established 1880 & 


KEWAUNEE 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses tha! 
supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. G. Findley Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Fails, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoop2stown, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Can Corp., New York City 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 


Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
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DEHYDRATION EQUIPMENT 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY. INC. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


One of the several types of Robins Combination Shaker- 
Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer 


We show herewith illustration of one of several types of the Robins 
Combination Shaker-Washer-Blancher-Spray Washer for use in con- 
nection with dehydrating food products. 

We shall be glad to figure on equipment for dehydration upon re- 
ceipt of information regarding the products to be dehydrated; ton- 
nage per hour or day (state hours per day); what, if any, equipment 
you now have, including the various items of machinery from the 
time the product enters the dehydrating plant until the same pro- 
duct reaches the dehydration period. 


Write for copy of our new 1942 catalog. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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ITS TIME-- 
--- to think about SEED 


100 ACRE FIELD OF ROGERS ACE BEING GROWN FOR SEED 


ROGERS ACE is an early, hardy, heavy yielding, wilt resistant, 
sweet wrinkled pea, that is ready to pack 60 days after planting. 


We especially recommend it for Tri-State territory. 


--if you haven’t your full seed 
requirements, wire for prices. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


Breeders and Growers 


308 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Peas Beans Sweet Corn 
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